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| mand, so we will have to be content 


The 91st anniversary of the national 
birth-day was duly celebrated in this 
city, according to the programme ar- 
ranged by the Committee, and pub- 
lished in the last number of the News. 
In recording the civil dignitaries who 
were invited to take part in the pro- 
ceedings, however, we accidentally 
omitted the County and City officers, 
after Territorial officers ; but the gen- 
tlemen, though omitted in type, were 
present in person, and participated in 
the enjoyment of the exercises. : 

At dawn, artillery gave the signal 
for raising the national flag, and the 

ands soon made inspiring music. 
About half-past nine o’clock the ward 

rocessions began to appear near the 
emple Block, and were conducted to 
their places in the Bowery. The dis- 
play of flags, banners, bannerets, and 
other species of bunting, was unusu- 
ly large, even for a celebration in-' 
cluding a great number of ‘* Mormon” 
children, who seem to have a strong 
predilection for such showy emblems. 

To describe the flags, &c., and’ ré- 

d the mottoes on them, would Te- 
qure more space than ‘we cam 


with a ‘passing mention. Many of 
the banners were very tastefully de- 
signed and executed, but the most ar- 


day School banner of the 20th Ward, 

little childish 

faces intently gazing on an open. 

with the motto, ‘‘ Study .the 
The’ 12th Ward had for one of its 


Another one from the same bas 


bearing’ with theni ‘a banner 
ic } 3... I he, gala. of "67 


commhemotation’ of “wit 
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tistic one that we noticed was the Sun- | 


mottoes, and our Country, We 
worship the first and defend the last.” 
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teen colonies, the transposition was 
very happy, and the ‘‘ gals” were 
sufficiently interesting looking to make 
more than one of the ‘‘ boys” wish to 
have them pass from separate colonies 
to be men. bers of the ‘‘ united state.” 

All the Wards appeared to much 
advantage, emulating each other in 
celebrating the day and carrying out 
the suggesticns of the committee. 
Capt. Croxall’s brass band, Capt. Eard- 
ly’s brass band, the Tenth Ward brass 
band, Major Huntington’s martial 
band, and the 15th Ward martial 
band, made the air musical with sweet 
sounds, while the processions were 

assing to and being seated in the 
owery. 

When all were seated, the First 
Presidency and the officials who parti- 
cipated on the occasion, arrived in 
carriages frcm the City Hall, accom- 
panied by the Committee, and took 
their seats on the Stand, when the 
exercisescommenced. After the open- 
ing song by the choir, written for the 
occasion by H. W. Naisbitt, Esq., 
prayer by Elder George A. Smith, the 
Chaplain, and music by Croxall’s band, 
the Declaration of Independence was 
read by Hon. Geo. Q. Cannon, fol- 
Jowed by one gun, and ‘ Yankee 
Doodle” by the martial band. The 
Hon. John Taylor then delivered the 


following | 
ORATION : 

FRIENDS AND — 
We are met here to commemorate, in 
common with the citizens of these 
United States, the return of the 
Fourth of July, the Anniversary of 
American Independence, a day es- 
teemed as a day of jubilee by every 
American patriot since the Fourth of 


338 customary, on such occasions, 
to read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, setting forth the accumulated 
‘wrongs endured by the first settlers of 
this country, at the hands of Great 
Britain, and proclaiming to that Gov- 
ernment, and to the world, their de- 
termination to endure them no longer, 
ing their lives, their fortunes, 


‘and ‘sacred honor in defence of the 


{ree and independent States of Ame- 


is also’ usnal to give toasts eulo- 


of the United 
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| States. If any body of men in the 


United States feel interested in the 
principles enunciated in these docn- 
ments, we ought to. We do not wish 
to treat them with levity or careless. 
ness, but to value th m at their in. 
trinsic worth, to abide by them our. 
selves, and to teach our children, and 
children’s children, to maintain them 
inviolate. 

Joseph Smith said ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was given by 
inspiration of God,” and therefore it 
ought by us, as every other inspira- 
tion, to be held sacred. It may be 
said we are met here to have a _politi- 
cal jubilee, and why introduce reli- 
gious subjects? I answer that my 
religion and politics are so blended 
and intermingled, that it is extremely 
difficult to separate the one from the 
other. The honorable signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were 
not ashamed, in their day, in support 
of said declaration, to profess ‘‘ a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence,” and why should we feel 
ashamed to acknowledge that those 
patriots. and statesmen who framed 
the Constitution of the United States, 
were led by inspiration? It is an 
honor to any man, or set of men, to 
seek the inspiration of the Almighty. 
It is a greater honor to obtain it. 

Was it nothing that kingcraft or 

riestcraft had ruled with an iron 

and throughout Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and that liberty, as Stephen 
says of Abraham concerning Palestine, 
could find no inheritance in it; no, 
not so much as to set her foot?” Was 
it nothing that freedom had been 
hunted from nation to nation, and 
that the victims of tyranny fleeing 
from England and other nations, im 
hopes of finding an asylum here, were 
pursued by their relentless persecu- 
tors, and that the 
liberty, just springing in 6, Wa 
in 3 of being crushed by the iron 
heel of despotism? Was it nothing 
that the fate of a mighty continent—@ 
new world—was at stake, and the 
destinies of unborn millions in their 
hands, for weal or for woe, for bond- 
age or freedom? Was it strange thas 
men of keen perceptions, enlarged 
minds, and philanthropic hearts, should 
sensibly feel the heavy responsibilities 
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ing upon them, and seek for and 
And shall 
we, of all others, fail to recognize the 
dispensation of Providence in this 
great national revolution, and acknow- 
letes the hand of Almighty God? 
Let us rather reverently thank His 
name for the benefits of ‘‘ life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” derived 
therefrom, which we now enjoy. 

Let me here remark, that in no part 
of the political world could a govern- 
ment like ours have been established. 
In no part of the natural world could 
go good a place have been found ; and 
inno part of the world could we, asa 
people, have enjoyed the amount of 
iberty and freedom from oppression 
that we enjoy here. This may seem 
strange to the ears of those who have 
not reflected upon the subject; it is 
nevertheless true. We talk some- 
times of mob violence, of persecution, 
of official and governmental corrup- 
tion and depravity. What of that? 
While the Constitution is acknow- 
ledged, it places the wrong doer in 
the wrong, condemns their practices 
and reveals the right; and whether 
mobs or Congress violate it, they 
come alike underitsreprehension. In 
other nations the laws would be 
against us; in this the Constitution 
and Constitutional laws sustain us. 

I do not agree with a certain writer 
who says, ‘“‘If there be a country in 
the world where concord, according to 
common calculation, would be least 
expected, it is America ; made up as it 
is-of people from different nations, ac- 
customed to different forms and habits 
of government, speaking different 
languages, and more different in their 
forms of worship, it would appear that 
the union of such a people was im- 
Practicable.”” Coming from different 
nations, yet all of whom, though dif- 
scrent in manner, were oppressors, 
they would naturally combine to- 
guard against all kinds of oppression, | 
and institute the largest amount of 
freedom, consistent with the general 
welfare. Being of different religious 
persuasions, they would all feel inter- 
ested in protecting their own from | 
Meression, so doing, must of 

Many them, having 
been' used as‘so many 


arms for the age of themselves 
and others, ey would necessarily 
inst too great power of a 


guard against 
military character; and having seca 
nearly all powers assumed by Govern- 
ment, they would recessarily be care- 
ful what powers they granted to the 
General Government, to the several 
States, and what they reserved té 
themselves. These principles are 
clearly indicated in the Constitution, 
and they were evidently well pres ‘ 
in the minds of its framers. EPs 
A question frequently pre it- 
self to the minds of reflecting men, 
What is government? In scannin 
the history of many nations, one woul 
conclude it to be a machine for the 
manufacture of armies and implements 
of destruction, to slay and plunder, 
subjugate and destroy. Such at least . 
is the history of the Babylonian, Medo- 
Persian, Grecian, Carthagenian, 
man, the Turkish, the French, parti- 
cularly under Napoleon the First, and 
the British. How did these nations 
obtain their power and possessions? 
By conquest. It is said of Alexander 
the Great, that after he had conquered 
the then known world, he sat down 
and wept because he had not another 
world to conquer. What is implied 
in conquering? What I said before, 
mustering armies for the purpose of 
fighting, aye ravaging, and 
destruction: And how were the pos- 
sessions of the afore-mentioned nations 
obtained? They were acquired by 
conquest ; subjugated by that ‘‘ in- 
humanity to man which,” the poet 
tells us, ‘‘makes countless thousands 
mourn.” What has become of Poland 
lately, and portions of Denmark and 
Austria, not to mention the ‘sick 
man of Europe,” the ‘‘ cutting up of 
the Turkey,” and the complications af 
Mexico? These are fair samples of 
Governments. The question naturally 
arises, are these governments, thus 
constituted and organized, competen 
to legislate for the benefit of suffering 
humanity? We should not among 
civilians appoint such men to places 
of trust and profit. One would thinit 
from the acts of others, that goverm 
ments were instituted in order ‘to 
furnish offices, sinecures, pensiom 
and positions of honor ard at 
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gections, in the civil I'sts, the army, 
navy, and church, and that govern- 
ments were instituted for them and 
their benefit. Such ideas, however, 
contrast strangely with the welfare of 
society and the common rights of hn- 
manity. We will take England ; it 
was against her that our fathers re- 
belled. We will not refer to her East 
Indian conquests, to her treatment of 
the Chinese, her European conflicts, 
to her boast that ‘‘ the sun never sets 
on her possessions,” for we might. be 
tempted to ask, Did she originally 
hold these possessions? Did she pur- 
chase them? If not, how did she ob- 
tain them? We are not disposed 
to enter inio a discussion of this na- 
ture at present, neither do we wish to 
trace the order of her kings. The 
antecedents and acts of William the 
Conqueror would not be pleasant to 
trace a line of kingly authority from, 


nor is the importation of William and 


Mary from Holland much more credi- 
table. What are we to think of a 
Parliament who would convey the 
authority to govern a country to their 
heirs in the following terms—‘‘ We, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, do, in the nanie of the peo- 

le of England, most humbly and 
faithfully submit ourselves, our heirs 
and poster.ties, to William and Mary, 
their heirs and posterities forever.” 
What have the people to do with such 
a@ government, in its inception or orga- 
nization / and I might. ask, what has 
God to do with it? 

The English government consists of 
three pow: rs—the king or queen, the 
Lords, and Commons. Now what 
have the people to do with electing or 
making choice of aking? Simply no- 
thing. He was an imported power 
which the “‘ lords spiritual and tempo- 
ral, and the commons,” bound them- 
-gelves and heirs, in Lehalf of the peo- 
Re of England, to submit to forever. 

ext we have the lords spiritual and 
temporal ; what have the people to do 
with appointing them ? Nothing what- 
ever. They hold their position either 
by hereditary right, or by appoint- 
ment. Two branches of government 
are therefore entirely out of their 


Seach. The one they are bound by 


their superiors to submit to ; the other 
Claims to govern as a matter of right. 
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Their only resource is the commons 
They have one word out of three, and 
that restricted by a very limited frap. 
chise. Was it any wonder that the 
king of England ‘‘ refused his assent 
to laws wholesome and necessary to 
the public good?” He was king, and 
acting in consonance with the power 
and policy of kings, and not profes. 
sedly for the public good. 

They complain that he ‘dissolved 
representative houses for opposing his 
invasions on the rights of the people.” 
What had the people to do with op 
posing him? They were bound by 
their representatives to obey, not op- 
pose him, ‘‘ with manly firmness,” 
and all the catalogue of ills and op 
pressions complained of, came within 
the purview of his power. It was 
really not him, then, but the form of 
government, of which he was the os- 
tensible representative. They had to 
combat with the powers conferred on 
the king, and that of the lords spiritual 
and temporal. They were living on 4 
large continent ; their ideas expanded 
commensurately with its magnitude. 
They were panting for freedom, and 
could ill brook the clanking of their | 
old manacies. It was not a struggle 
between the king and colonists, but 
between monarchical government, back- 
ed by lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the rights of man. And let me 
here remark, that this was then, and 
is to-day, one of the most liberal gov- 
ernments in Europe. I would further 
remark, that many of the English and 
other European monarchs have been 
humane, high-minded, liberal men; 
but what has this to do with their gov- 
ernments? The .present Queen of 
England isa very intelligent, humane, 
amiable, and honorable lady, and has 
won the admiration and respect of not 
only her own nation, but that of 
others; but that does not alter the 
form of government, and it is that of 
which we speak. 

Here, then, were a body of men 
gathered from the various nations, de 
sirous to form a government to meet 
the wants and exigencies of common 
humanity. The experience gained m 
those nations had taught them their 
evils. It was for them to avoid the 


rocks and shoals on which many 
them had foundered, and to produces 
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strong, a just, and. equitable govern- 


ment, ‘‘deriving its just powers from. 


the consent of the governed.” They 
stood upon an elevated platform ; they 
were the pioneers of a new world ; they 
trod the verge of a mighty continent, 
and were experimenting on a gigantic 
scale! Thousands of miles separated 
from the old overgrown systems, with 
a mighty ocean rolling between, their 
government once established and secu- 
red, they were far enough removed 
from any influence or power they could 
exert. Here was a vast continent to 
be peopled—a land rich in agricultural 
and mineral resources ; whose oceans, 
bays, sounds, inlets, and rivers, were 
the most magnificent on earth; and 
whose territory embraced every variety 
of climate, from the icy biting chills 
of the frozen north, to the luxurious, 
perpetual spring of the torrid zone ; 
embracing all the changing latitudes 
of the earth; capable of producing 
vegetables, fruits, and grain, in all 
their rich varieties ; whose virgin soil, 
unturned for ages, was ready to burst 
forth and unbosom its rich treasures at 
the behest of the husbandman ; whose 
waters abounded in fish ; whose vast 
waving ocean prairies of grass were 
capable of feeding myriads of stock, 
and whose majestic forests could sup- 
ply aworld with timber. Every mate- 
rial was here, in rich abundance, for 
the sustenance of man, the building 
of cities, the facilities of trade and 
commerce, the advancement of the 
arts and sciences, everything essential 
to the comfort and convenience of hu- 
manity. Where was there a country 
better adapted to try a governmental 
experiment in / Washed by the Atlan- 
tic on the east and south, and laved 
by the calm broad waters of the Paci- 
fic on the west ; looking over alike to 
the European and Asiatic worlds ; 
with rivers majestic as the continent 
they drained, ready to convey on their 
bosoms the rich treasures of agricul- 
tural, mineral, and forest wealth, and 
flowing hke so many great arteries 
through every part of this great conti- 
nent. What could mortal man desire 


More than a place like this to work out 
his great political problem in? When 
afew materials had been gathered 
together from the nations of the old 
world, and their former rulers sought 


to bring them into bondage, they re~ 
sisted attempt, and shrank from: 
the yoke, and as God said ‘let there 
be light and there was light,” so the: 
founders of this Republic willed them- 
selves free, and by the mighty action 
of that united will they became free 
Their oppressors discomfited, shrank 
back to their old haunts, and left them 
to the free and undisputed possession’ 
of-the continent. It is true that some 
portions still clung to their idols, bus 
they were so moditied by the action of. 
the Republic, that they nearly assimi-° 
lated. What was there now in their 
way? Who impeded their progress ? 
Here was a free people, a nation born, 
healthy, vigorous, and strong; a con- 
tinent to be peopled and governed 5 
the richest and best spot on the wide 
earth. | 

The Constitution was formed. That 
instrument provides for a Senate and 
House of Representatives, a President 
and Judiciary. They had no use fora 
king, consequently they neither made 
nor imported one. This was a repre- 
sentative government, a government 
of the people. The House of Repre- 
sentatives are chosen by the people. 
The Senate, two from each State, are 
chosen by the Legislatures of the seve- 
ral States, which are chosen by the 
people. The President is chosen by 
electors chosen by the people, under — 
the direction of State Legislatares, 
which Legislatures themselves are cho- 
sen by the people; hence it is empha- 
tically a or popular govern- 
ment. No king to serve, no autocrab 
tu obey, no lords spiritual or temporal 
to interfere. They had no privileged 
class to sustain, their object was to 
legislate for the farmer, the mechanie, 
the manufacturer, the merchant, to 
protect trade and commerce, and to 
legislate equally and justly for the 
wants of all, and to protect all men in 
their inalienable rights. They had no 
conquests to make, no victories to 
boast of, except the maintenance of 
their rights. They were not enriched 
by devastation or plunder of war. 
There were no sacked towns or burn- 
ing villages, none rendered houseless- 
or homeless through their rapacity j 
their mission was peace on earth an 
good will to man. Even the red man 


' was protected by them in his rights 
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I have been very much pleased in 
reading Article III of an ordinance for 
the government of the United States 
northwest of the river Ohio,—‘‘ The 
utmost good faith shall always be ob- 
served towards the Indians; their 
lands and property shall never be 
taken from them without their consent; 
and in their property, rights, and 
liberty, they never shall be invaded or 
disturbed, unless in just and lawful 
wars, authorized by Congress; but 
Jaws founded in justice and humanity 
shall from time to time be made for 
preventing wrongs being done to them, 
and for preserving peace and friend- 
ship with them.” | 
Under a government just and equi- 
table, breathing sentiments like the 
above, this country flourished, follow- 
ing the arts of industry and peace as 
mo nation ever did before; from a 
‘ew scattered provinces she sprang 
forth like a young giant into life, 
energy, and power; population 
swarmed in by millions from Europe ; 
agriculture spread in every direction, 
new improvements were made, new 
settlements formed, new States orga- 
nized, new territories formed, and 
vaties built by hundreds and_ thou- 
sands, until from thirteen she numbers 
thirty-seven States, and these not 
small States or provinces, but exceed- 
ing in magnitude, wealth, power, and 
resources, many of the European na- 
tions. Her rivers carry on their 
bosoms, for thousands of miles in 
«very direction, the rich produce of 
the country, and perhaps I am not 
ont of the way in saying she has more 
s*eamers on her sounds, inlets, rivers, 
and lakes, than all Europe. combined, 
of the sane class, and as magnificent 
#3 can be found in any country. Her 
railroads and telegraph lines spread 
like a net-work over this vast conti- 
nent, and thev are now fast connect- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
“‘nile her canals are not inferior to 
“uy. She has made rapid sirides in 
machinery and manufactures, and is 
now competing with the foremost of 
the old world; her trade extends to 
all nations, her vessels sail on every 
sea, and penetrate every bay, and 
sound, and inlet. Her flag is known 
and respected among all nations, and 
her wishes respected by all. 
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| Thus has this nation, under the an. 
spices of peace, prospered as no nation 
ever prospered in this world. She 
prospered under the direction, the 
guidance, and protection of the Con. 
stitution. Well might Joseph Smith 
exclaim, ‘‘ It was given by inspiration 
of God.” In such a condition, sur- 
rounded by so many blessings, what 
might not have been her destiny? 
Had she still sought for and obtained 
the inspiration of the Almighty ; had 
she still progressed in virtue, integrity, 
honesty, and wisdom, with the riches, 
prestige, and power of the earth, and 
the blessings and aid of the Almighty, 
she would have stood upon a platform 
elevated high above the nations of 
earth, kingdoms would have sought 
her protection, and nations her alli- 
ance. Emperors would have bowed 
to her dictum, and acknowledged her 
queen of the world. Her conquests 
would have been the conquests of 
truth over error, of light dispelling 
darkness; the conquests of virtue, 
integrity, andhonor. She would have 
been the rising national sun, whose 
luminous beams would have penetra- 
ted the political darkness of ‘the na- 
tions, and from whose refulgent rays 
new thoughts, new ideas, new princi- 
ples, and new actions would have ema- 
nated. Her victories would have beer 
obtained by moral suasion, and while 
her concentrated power would have 
made her a terror to evil doers, her 
prestige would have been wide as the 
universe. She would have needed 
no Mexican intrigues, no Cuban nor 
Central American fillibusterism ; Cali- 
fornia, Sonora, and all Mexico would ~ 
have sought the shelter of her flag, 
and Canada desired her aid. Central 
and South America would have sought 
her alliance. England, France, Rus- 
sia, Prussia, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, all Europe, 
the East Indies, China, Japan, and 
the world, would have admired her 
wisdom and sought her protection and 
friendship. Instead of which, oh how 
humiliating is the picture! She who 
might have been queen of nations 18 
now humbled in the dust, and clothed 
in sackcloth and ashes. Her young 
men have fallen in battle, and her 
maidens mourn; divided and Tr 
| asunder by factions, military is taking 
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the place of civil authority, and “‘child- 
ren are her oppressors,” her wise men 
have departed, and there is no one to 
point out the path of peace. 
tions afar off point the finger of scorn 
and say, ‘‘1s this your model nation, 
this your pattern Republican govern- 

ment? Behold her weak as us!” 
While she torn, mangled, bleeding, 
palpitating, and helpless, is dumb at 
the reproach. 


In an evil hour she gave way, she 
forgot ‘the rock from whence she 
was hewn, and the pit from whence 
she was dug.” She gloried in herown 
strength, and forgot the Lord her God; 
she abandoned the path of economy 
and industry, and engaged in suicidal, 
fraternal warfare ; and while she was 
indulging in riotousness and debauch- 
ery, in wantonness, fraud, and cor- 
ruption, exultingly exclaiming, ‘Is 
not this great Babylon that I have 
built by the power of my might,” 
there was a hand writing upon the 
wall that made all knees tremble, 
“Thou are weighed in the balances 
and found wanting.” 


Oh, war! Thou fell destroyer of 
the human race! was it not enough 
that thon shouldst feed on the millions 
of Europe, Asia, and Africs, but thou 
must seek to glut thine insatiable 
maw, with the bloody trophies of thine 
inexorable demands, on this the fairest 
portion of God's footstool ? 


Oh man! immortal man, made in 
the image of God, bearing the impress 
of Jehovah, when wilt thou fulfil the 
high destiny for which thou wert or- 
dained by thy Creator? When will 
folly, empty pride, passion, jealousy, 
rage, and revenge, give way to wis- 
dom, humility, virtue, integrity, kind- 
hess, mercy, magnanimity, universal 
brotherhood, and a reverence of God 
and his laws? Thou couldst leave an 
_ old, effete, misgoverned world ; thou 
couldst, with the help of the Almighty, 
break the fetters of oppression with 
which thou wast bound; thou couldst, 

and unmanacled, brave a world 
of maladministration, weakness, wick- 
edness, and corruption; but thou 


couldst not be divested of self, thou 
broughtest thyself with thee, and oh! 


how fully hast 
this Fa y hast thou demonstrated, in 


en of the earth, the incompe- 


The na- } 


sent. 
South have for years wantonly made 


| 
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enter into the details, [ have not time, 
I will bearly touch upon them.  Infi- 
delity to God, and wickedness and 
corruption among men, are the lead- 
ing characteristics; a violation of their 
own acknowledged principles, and a 
desertion of the Constitution. : 
Legislators of State, of United States 
governments ; all judges and officers ; 
all Governors and _ secretaries ; | 
government officials, in all States, 
swear or affirm that they will maintain 
and uphold the Constitution of the 
nited States. How, have they kept 
their oaths? I shall not say a‘ pre- 
Extreme parties North and 


war upon it; one party is what are 
termed the fire-eaters of the South, 
the other the abolitionists of the 
North, both men of the same mould ; 
and had the Northerners been 
South, and the Southerners North, 
they would have occupied opposite 
positions ; uneasy, extreme in their 
views, impatient of control, selfish in 
their feelings, desirous to govern and 
rule, they both belched forth their 
unholy sentiments. The 
party damned the Constitution, and 
wished it obliterated or burned ; the 
Northern party said it was ‘a cove- 


nant with death and a league with 


hell,” and some of their leaders did 
formally burn it. Men were at first 


shocked by these horrid notions, but, 


‘soon it became familiar. They forget 
their obligations and oaths, they made 
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tency of man to govern without _ 
inspiration of the Kimi hty. 

But why talk of remini- 
scences! Should I broach war on this “a 
day? Itis unpleasant, but it is neveér- a 
theless a fact that we cannot ignore. a 
It is a fact that has spread desolation * 
and misery through the land, and has 4 
caused hundreds of thousands to bite 3 
the dust. Why is it? Have they a 
sinned against God? Yes; but then s 
they have sinned against themselves, a 
as well as ignoring God. In posses- 
sion of greater blessings than any 
other nation, they knew not how to 4 
appreciate them until, like the fallen, 4 
angels, they have felt their loss. 4 
What is the cause? The cry of loy- q 
alty or disloyalty are only empty 3 
words, and principles are what we are a 
after, and not idealities. I cannot a 


shipwreck of a good conscience, and 
went in for a universal carnival; and 
I am sorry to have to say that Con- 
7 have stepped down from their 

high position, and instead of acting 
the part of statesmen, have seemed to 
vie with each other as to who should 
be the greatest champion in tearing in 
pieces that instrument. They treat it 
as any stump orator or pot-house poli- 
tician would any sectional question in 

litics. 

What shall I say of us? Shall we 
enter a complaint, or, talk of our 
wrongs? No! athousand times no! 
We are in the possession of so many 
blessings, temporal and spiritual, that 
the little evils are swallowed up by 
the greater blessings. We will thank 
God that we live in the age we do, and 
our motto shall be, ‘‘ Peace on earth 
and good-will to man.” As part of 
the « mnicn brotherhood of the na- 
tion, we will perform the part of good 
citizens, rally round the cause of right, 
maintain inviolate the Constitution of 
the United States, seek to God for 
wisdom in every emergency, and for 
further light on all subjects, social, 
political, and rel'gious, cleave to the 
truth, and if all men forsake this great 
bulwark of human rights, Jet us rally 
around it, and save it from pollution 
and desiruction, and hand it down un- 
con‘aminated and undefiled to our 
children and children’s children, and 
be our motto a United Flag and the 
Constitution cf the United States. 

After the oration another gun was 
fired, and Eardly’s band played the 
‘*Star Spangled Banner.” 

The Hon. W. H. Hooper then ad- 
crossed the vast aud ence assembled, 
cxpressive of his feelings at hearing 
the patriotic sentiments expressed in 
the song and oration which they had 
heard. He reverted to the struggle 
for independence, and to the efforts 
made vy the revolutionary fathers te 
secure freedom of thought, speech, 
and action, and pointed to the labors 
accomplished by the people of this 
Territory. 

Afier some more music, the Hon. 
F. H. Head made a few remarks, re- 
calling an old legend of the Crusa- 
ders, how the soldiers of the cross, in 
a terrible struggle for the possession of 
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Jerusalem, were reinforced b , 
who had fallen in previous 4 = 
their spirits coming to aid their gorely - 
beset comrades in the strife for final 
victory. He asked, might we not | 
apply this beautiful legend, and be. 
lieve that the spirits of our fathers 
who gave the nation being, were 
watching her progress, and aiding to 
secure her continued and permanent 
greatness, until she fultilled the high 
destiny before her. 

More music, and the Hon. Geo. A. 
Smith complimented the children upon 
their fine appearance, discipline, and 
good order, which manifested their 
knowledge of the reasons why the 
celebration was being held. He was 
pleased to see them learning to value 
the principles which our fathers had . 
so nobly maintained, and _ believed 
that many of them would live to see 
this American continent one country, 
a united country with the old flag. 

Mr. J. M. Hardie sang the ‘ Mar- 
sellaise several toasts and _ senti- 
ments were read; Mr. John D. T. 
McAllister sang ‘‘ Hearts and Homes,” 
Hon. Joseph A. Young returned 
thanks to the processions from the 
various Wards, and those in charge of 
them, for the promptness with which 
the suggestions of the Committee were 
carried out, and gave some good ad- 
vice with regard to their returning. — 

Choir sang an Ode to Liberty by 
Miss E. R. Snow, and President B. 
Young dismissed the assemblage with 
his blessing. 

The processions then moved off in 
order, and returned to their respect- 
ive Wards, in several of which ar- 
rangements were made to spend the 


afternoon and evening in mirth and 


enjoyment. 

e saw no quarrelling, contention, 
intemperance, nor disorder during the 
day ; all was peace, good feeling, and 
harmony. he Committee are enti- 
tled to praise for the manner In whi 
they carried out the published Pe 
gramme. General Burton, as ®4ar- 


shal, performed the duties of the office 
in his usual cflicient manner, aided by 
The proceedings 0 ay 
happily terminated with the grand 
ball in the Theatre—Deseret Nows. 
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THE LATTER- DAY SAINTS’ MILLENNIAL STAR, 


SATURDAY, AUGUST. 24, 1867. 


SUMMARY OF CORRESPONDENCE. ey 
We have received news from the Saints on the Plains, by letter from Elder A. 
N. Hill, dated July 20th. They had travelled safely and pleasantly from New. 
York, starting up the Hudson River to Albany, where they took train to 
Chicago, via Niagara Falls. They staid over night at the falls, when opportu- 
nity was afforded every one to view that magnificent cataract which is the. 
wonder and admiration of the world. They continued their journey by rail 
o St. Josephs, and thence by steamboat up the Missouri River to Omaha, 
when, instead of travelling by the usual slow ox-team mode, they rattled’ 
along on the cars, propelled by the iron horse, for 290 miles on the Plains. 
They were expecting to roll out on the great journey for the West on the lst 
August, with Elder Leonard G. Rice for captain. Two deaths, both of child- 
ren (Danish), had occurred at Omaha, five marriages had been attended to on 
the row‘e, no accident had haypened, and the Saints were all in good spirits, 
in joyful anticipation of reaching the home of the Saints in the Valleys of 
Ephraim. Elders Orson Pratt and George D. Watt had gone on to the termi- 


nus of the railroad, 85 miles further, from which place they expected to start — 


for Utah with mule teams. 

By letter from Elder W. H. Miles of ree York, we learn of the safe arrival 
of the Hudson on the 19th July. The Hudson sailed from London onthe Ist 
June, with 20 of the Saints on board. They all felt well after their long 


passage, and nearly all obtained immediate employment. — 


Elders Karl G. Maeser and Octave Ursenbach write from London, giving an ™, 
account of excellent meetings they had attended both in doors and out of 
doors, speaking very warmly of the kindness and good spirit manifested by the 


Saints, and announcing their intended departure on the 5th August for Paris, / 


en roufe to Switzerland. 


Elder F. C. Anderson writing from Bristol, speaks of the unity of the local 
Priesthood and the Saints who are anxiously looking for their deliverance from 
Babylon. In several places strangers were attending the meetings, and he 
anticipated, with the assistance of the Elders lately arrived from the Valley, “ 
that the work would be extended considerably in the Bristol Conference. 


- Elder William A. McMaster writes from Edinburgh, that many }ersons in — 


that Conference are being waked up to inquire a‘ter the Gospel and for the pub- 


lications of the Church. He has made it a part cf his duty tocarry the works of 


the Church among the Branches, and invite the attention of the people to 
them, so that everybody may know it is their privilege to ee , read. | 
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3 them. He has forwarded an order for a considerable number of tho bound 


books of the Church to sell to inquiring strangers. The power of God is algo 
being manifested in the healing of the sick both in and out of the Church, 
through the laying on of hands. We consider brother McMaster’s plan of 
introducing the works of the Church to the notice of the people an excellent 


one, and for the consideration of the Elders throughout the Mission, we quote 


the saying of Jesus in the parable of the good Samaritan, ‘‘ Go thou and do 
likewise.” 

Elder John F. Hardie and James Sharp write cheeringly of their travels 
and visits among the Saints in Scotland, of their good feelings in being called 
to labor in the land of their fathers, and of their determination to do all that 
lies in their power for the cause of truth and righteousness. | 

By letters from Elders John Parry and Elias Morris, we learn of the prospe- 
rity of the work of God in Wales. The Elders are diligently engaged in pub- 
lishing the Gospel through the valleys and dingles of the Principality, and 


_ hundreds are crowding to hear; in fact, the brethren say there has not been 


so favorable a time for spreading the truth for many years. The local Priest- 
hood are united with them, and every man that is able to do so is battling for 
the truth. ‘‘A Conference was held in the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, Cardiff, on 
Sunday August 4th, when President F. D. Richards and Elder W. B. Preston 
were present, with several of the Elders from Zion, and enjoyed a profitable 
time with the Saints. A great number of strangers were present, who were 
much interested ; some, however, caused considerable interruption, by asking 
questions during a discourse delivered by President Richards, but the answers 
which were given by him were received with general satisfaction. On the 
Monday evening following the meeting was renewed, and five persons went into 
the waters of baptism, and many others are inquiring after the work of God.” 

We also learn by letter from Elder Ezra J. Clark, that the brethren are on 
the alert in Kent. The young Elders are bearing their testimony in the open - 
air, and striving to magnify their calling, while the Saints are full of good 
desires, and are preparing to make their escape to Zion. 

Several of the Conferences have increased their orders for the Mu- 
LENNIAL Star, which we look upon as an evidence of increased interest in, 
the work of God among those Conferences. We also learn with great pleasure 


_ from many reports, of a growing spirit of economy among the Saints, 


in order to accumulate means for their emigration. Those who wish, 
to effect their deliverance should dispense with all superfluities, and deposit 
their savings inthe I. E. D. Fund. We are gratified to behold the wise and 
diligent efforts of the Saints in this direction, and feel assured that the Lord 
will make them successful. We are greatly encouraged by the good reports 
which have reached us concerning the unity of the Saints, the earnestness of 
our young brethren who have lately arrived from Zion, and the faithful dil 
gence of those who are more experienced. | 

We pray God to bless the Elders in their labors, and give them faith and 
patience to hunt out the honest in heart ; and we exhort the brethren to con 
tinued and increased exertion, for we feel that it is a favorable time for pub- 
lishing the Gospel to the world, and that if the servants of God will do their 
part in the great work, the Lord will bless their efforts, and support their 


testimonies by his almighty power, and they will rejoice in seeing the fruits of 
their labors. 


' 
5 


NOTICE.—Wanted, 20 Jourwat or Discourses No.7, Vol.XI; 
8 copies of Vol. X. complete. Conference Presidents and Book Agents’ ars 


particularly requested to interest themselves in obtaining the above-mentioned 
Nos., a3 they are much needed at this office. 
All orders for books to be despatched in the weekly parcels, should be re- 


ceived at this office on the Monday of the 


quired. 


week in which the books are re- 


EXPLORATIONS ON THE COLORADO. 


In April last Elder Henry W. 
Miller, of Millersburg and St. George, 
accompanied by Jacob Hamblin and 
J. W. Crosby, made an exploration 
down a portion of the Colorado river 
which had not previously been ex- 
plored, and the following account of 
their trip, furnished by Elder Miller, 
will be found exceedingly interesting : 

On Wednesday, the 10th of April, 
we started from St. George, there 
being in the company Pres. E. Snow, 
Jesse W. Crosbv, Jacob Hamblin, James 
Andrus, Ira Hatch, David Cameron, 
and H. W. Miller. We travelled from 
8t. George nearly due south until we 


passed the divide between the Virgen 


and the Colorado, and down the Grand 
Wash about forty miles, to its mouth, 
striking the Colorado at the point 
where one party of the brethren who 
went to visit the Moquis crossed the 
river. A good road could be made, 
without much difficulty, from St. 
George to the mouth of the Grand 
Wash, a distance estimated at 78 miles. 
The country over which it would pass 
is not sandy ; most of the road would 


be a hard and firm one, with plenty of 


_ grass and water along it. 

At the Colorado Pres. Snow, James 
Andrus, Ira Hatch, 
Cameron left for St. Thomas. 
parted company from us on Monday 
the 15th, about noon, we agreeing to 
meet them in St. Thomas by one 
oclock p.m. Wednesday. We then 
launched a skiff, 16 feet long, which 
we had brought with us from St. 
George, br. Hamblin acting as s‘eers- 
man, while br. Crosby and myself did 

erowing. Near the mouth of the 


Grand Wash are rapids, but a mile and 
4 half higher, to which we pulled up 


and David | 
They | 


stream, there is still water which can 
be easily entered. 


It was on this still water that the 
brethren crossed when going to the 
Mogquis villages. They took their 
boat seven miles up the river after 
they had crossed and sunk it, and re- 
crossed at the point where they had 
left it. Jacob Hamblin, who was one 
of us on this occasion, was their pilot 
at that time. 

We now headed down stream, the — 
river at this point running south- west. 
We had no way of measuring exactly 
the distance we made, but judge that 
our rate of travelling was about five 
miles an hour on the average during 
the time we were running. We were 
on an unexplored part of the Colorado, 
and every sense had to be actively 
exercised, for, from the nature of the 
banks or walls, as they might be very 
correctly termed, on either side, there 
were places where it would have been 
impossible to escape from the river 
had: an accident occurred. The width 
of the Colorado, where we explored it, 
varies from not less than five rods in 
some parts to about forty rods in 
others, but about forty rods is the 
general width. 

For about a mile below the mouth 
of the Grand Wash the north-west 
bank of the river is low, while the op- 
posite one is composed of high rocks. 
A little below this the water is 
hemmed in for a distance of nearly 
thirty miles with high black rocks, 
there being only occasionally a very 
small bottom of loose sandy soil on one 
side or the other, none of these bot- 
toms exceeding over forty acres, and 


it seemed impossible to bring a road 
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to the river any place in the thirty 
miles. 

Having crossed several rapids below 
the pvint where we launched our skiff, 
we reached the Grand Rapids, whose 
roar is heard for over a mile before 
reaching them, where the river nar- 
rows to about tive rods, with the bank 
on one side shelving, and on the other 
rising from one hundred to two hun- 
dred feet of perpendicular rock. At 
this point the fall is from six to eight 
feet in twenty rods. Here we had to 
let the skiff down the rapids with 
lariats, taking advantage of large rocks 
laying out of the water on the side 
where the bank was lowest. This 
seems to be the head of navigation on 
the Colorado. The freqnency of 
eddies and whirlpools necessitated 
constant rowing to keep the head of 
our skiff down stream. 

The nature of the scenery through 
which we passed was well calculated 
to awaken thought and excite admira- 
tion, but there was little attractiveness 
in it for purposes of utility. Black 
and bald were the rocks that rose 
grimly from the bed of the river, and 
the few acres of bottom land which 
Were seen at rare intervals were gra- 
velly and poor looking. | 

About thirty miles from the mouth 
of the Grand Wash and some fifteen 
above the mouth of the Virgen, we 
came to where the river washed 
against a black rock, on the north- 
west side, standing some 150 feet per- 
pendicular above the river, and on the 
top of that stood in imposing grandeur 
a huge pile of sand-stone, some 500 
feet high, and about forty rods, or 
nearly the eighth of a mile, square. 
This we named Tower Rock, and here 
we stopped for the night. It was the 
most majestic rock 1 ever saw, and 
reared itself proudly aloft as if it had 
successfully battled with the storms of 
centuries, its crest untrodden by the 
foot of man, for there seemed no 
earthly means by which its top could 
be reached. 

About six o’clock next morning we 
moved on, and, after running a few 
miles, passing over several rapids, the 
Fiver assumed a less dangerous appear- 
ance, and the country on the north 
side was covered with low gravelly 

These hills continue down to 
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the mouth of the Virgen, which 
from the mouth of the Grand Wash, 
The Virgen empties into the Colorado 
a slow sluggish stream, full of sand. 
bars and shallow water. We tried to 
run up it with the skiff, but could not 
succeed. It spreads out for a eonsi- 
derable width like the Platte, and, 
like it, appears to be studded with 
little islands, shoals, and sand-bars. 
On the south side of the Virgen the 
country seemed an open hilly desert, 
as far as the eye could reach, not 
hemmed in by black hills. For eight 
miles from its mouth these hills conti- 
nue low on the north side, with an 
open country on the opposite. 

After passing that distance we came 
to what is called the Boulder Cain, 
so named from large boulders in the 
river, which have fallen into it from 
the south-east side. But there is 
sufficient channel at this point, inde- 
pendent of these, to admit of naviga- 
tion. Wethen entered upen the most 
gloomily grand part of the river that 
we saw on the trip. A deep gorge 
seemingly cut in the solid rock, from 
1,200 to 1,500 feet deep, with the 
whole mass of waters compressed in 4 
channel about ten rods wide, formed 
the bed of the river, and the great 
black walls rose up perpendicular, as 
it were, into the heavens, shutting us 
in almost from light and hope, and 
filling us with a sensation akin to awe, 
as our frail skiff was carried down the 
silent stream, for the water moved 
slowly and silently along in its gloomy 
channel. Away up above us a thin 
streak of light could be seen, looking 
like a rift in a méuntain top, while it 
appeared as if we were passing through 
a tunnel at its base. This continued 
for about twelve miles, but for the 
latter half of the way the rocks were 
not quite so high, though still black, 
gloomy, and perpendicular. This 
caiion has to be passed through to have 
its wild sublimity realized. 

On emerging from the caion briefly 
described, and a mile and a half ahe 
of us, we saw the town of Callville, 
where we landed soon after, feeling 
thankful that we had made our trip 2 
safety. We calculated the distance 


run to be about 65 miles, 45 miles of 
which, from the mouth of the Grand 
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NORTH PLATTE AND THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Wash to the mouth of the Virgen, it | according to appointment, and joined 
is presumed a white man has never | the rest of the company with whom we 


d down before. On Wednesday, 
the 17th, we arrived at St. Thoinas 


had left St. George. 


NORTH PLATTE AND THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


The following is from the letter of 
the correspondent of the New York 
Times : 

The town of North Platte, where we 
spent last night, is a fair specimen of 
the settlements which spring up with 
such rapidity along the newly-con- 
stracted line of travel in the western 
country. It is at present the terminus 
of passenger travel over the Union 
Pacitic, and the overland stages make 
it their starting point for Denver and 
California. A few weeks ago not a 
house had been built there, now there 
are over a hundred buildings, nearly 
al! of them hastily constructed shan- 
ties, but there is a well built and well 
kept hotel. Just at present there is 
an accumulation of freight and a con- 
gregation of passengers at North Platte 
in consequence of the depredations by 
the Indians upon the overland routeand 
the suspension of travel. Among those 
whose progress westward is thus arrested 
are a few respectable people, including 
the United States Judge of the Denver 
district, but by far the larger part of 
the floating population is made up of 
desperadoes, who spend their time in 
gambling of all kinds, from cards to 
keno and faro. Day and night the 
“saloons” are in full blast, and sums 
of money varying from five dollars to 
fifty and even one hundred change 
hands with a rapidity astonishing to 
ore who is not accustomed to the 
recklessness which this wild frontier 
life invariably begets. To-day the 
first number of the frontier Index, a 
semi-weekly paper, was issued at 
North Platte. It is a small but 
sprightly sheet, and the advent of the 
Senatorial excursionists signalized its 
first appearance very happily. 

Leaving North Platte nine 
clock this morning, the train reached 
the present terminus of the railroad 


at noon. Gen. Augur, with two com- | 


nies of regular cavalry and two of 

awnee3s, who have been mustered out 
of the service, and belong to a regiment 
comminded by Major North, an expe- 
rienced frontiersman, were at this 
point awaiting General Sherman’s ar- 
rival, to proceed to forts M‘Pherson 
and Laramie. They received their 
distinguished guests with all the ho- 


} nors, providing an ambalance in which 


to taxe the ladies tocamp, and o@ering 
all the members ofthe party, with 
Senator Chandler at their head, 
a sufficient escort, at once start- 
ed for a horseback ride to the 
Bluffs, distant a couple of miles from 
the camp, while others proceeded to 
inspect the operations of track-laying. 

he Messrs. Casement, who have 
this section of the road under contract, 
are both young men, and they are 
prosecuting their work with an energy 
which has never before been witnessed 
in the history of railroad construction 
in this or any other country. When 
over two miles of railroad track is laid 
in a single day, and that, too, through 
a district so remote as this from the 


great commercial centres, it is well 


worth while to know just how it is 
done. From Omaha the rails «are 
‘‘taken to the front” upon the ordi- 
nary platform cars, and ‘heed they are 
transferred to smaller cars. One or 
two gangs of men are assigned to this 
work, and when a small car is loaded 
with a specified number of rails as well 
as with its share of spikes and ‘‘chairs,” 
it is drawn by horses to the extremity 
of the track already laid. Then three 
or four men take their places on oppo- 
site sides of the car, and each seizing a 
rail puts it in its place, securing the 
end in the ‘‘ chairs” which have poe 
previously distributed. Other work- 


men follow with sledges and spike — 
down the chairs, and others still spike 
the rails themselves to the ties, Large — 
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gangs of men, quite a distance in ad- 
vance of these working parties, grade 

e track and distribute the ties, while 
other gangs follow some distance be- 
hind, levelling up and ballasting the 
track. The marvellous rapidity with 
which the work is done inevitably 
produces the impression upon those 
who have not themselves inspected the 
operation and witnessed its results, 
that it must be very imperfectly per- 
formed, but this is not at all the case. 
We have ourselves to-day ridden over 
the two miles and a quarter of track, 
part of which we saw laid yesterday, 
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and it is quite as smooth as the majo- 
rity of our eastern railways. In fact 
the three hundred and fifty miles of _ 
track from the Missouri river westwar 
has only had such repairs since it wag 
first put down as all roads receive. It 
would be impossible, as a matter of 
course, to make such rapid progress 
through any other than a perfectly 
flat country, but the fact that such a 
surface has been found makes it appear 
as if Providence had specially prepared 
the continent that its eastern and 
western shores might be connected by 
railway lines. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCANDINAVIAN . MISSION. 
Copenhagen, Aug. 6, 1867. 
President F. D. Kichards. 

Dear Brother,—Your kind favor of 
the Ist instant came duly to hand. 

I take the pleasure to state that 
Elders Gudmunsen and L. Larsen 
arrived here safe and sound the 27th 
ult., and Elders C. D. Fijeldsted, O. 
C. Olsen, M. Mortensen, Jens Johan- 
gen, George Reese, Samuel Pedersen, 
Jens Jensen, and A. Christianson, the 
3ist, all looking well and in good 
healih and spirits. It afforded me 
— pleasure to welcome and shake 

ands with these our brethren, fresh 
from the mountains, and to listen to 
their spirited testimonies in our meet- 
ings. I antic pate great assistance in 
their labors in the different parts of the 
Mission, and guided by the Spirit of 
the Lord, I have appointed them their 
respective fields of labor as follows :— 

Elder C. D. Fjelsted to preside over 
the Aalborg Conference; Elder L. 
Larsen over the Aarhuus Conference ; 
Elder 8. Gudmunsen: to labor as tra- 
velling Elder in Norway ; Elder O. C. 
Olsen in the Stockholm Conference ; 
Elder M. Mortensen in the Conference 
of the Islands ; Elder Jens Johansen 
in the Vansyssel Conference ; Elder 
Jens Jensen in the Fredericia Confe- 
rence; ElderGeorge Reese in the Nérr- 

ing Conference; Elder Samuel 
in the Scona Conference ; 


and‘gs’District President to travel in 


Denmark, Elder Hans Jensen Hals, 


formerly presidfng over the Aalborg 
Conference. 

I feel satisfied that the brethren 
will diffuse new life and vigor to the 
work through the Mission, and by 
their faithful testimony not alone gain 
an increase to the kingdom, but also 
help to break down the prejudices of 
our fellowmen against us as a people, 
if they will follow out the counsels 
given them when they were set apart 
for their mission, as well as listen to 
the whisperings of the Spirit of the 
Lord, honoring the high and _ holy 
calling as his messengers to these na- 
tions. 

On the 20th and 21st ult., I had the 
satisfaction to attend a very good 
Conference meeting at Christiania, 
Norway, feeling well among the Saints, 
and witnessing that C. C. A. Christ- — 
ensen and his co-workers are doing 
their best to promote the cause in that 
country, though there are many ob- 
stacles to grapple with. Elder Christ- 
ensen and the Norwegian Saints send 
their best respects to yourself and the 
brethren around you. 

Brother M. Pedersen of this office 
is on a visit to Norway, enjoying him- 
self among the Saints in his former 
field of labor ; when he returns, I in- 
tend to start out to attend Conference 
meeting in Jutland. 

Your excellent discourse delivered 
in London April 7th, will m 
Danish in the Scandinavian Star of 
the 15th inst. 1 ami satisfied that it 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


will do good in these countries, and I; self and associates. With respect, I 
hope you haye no objection to the | remain yours in es of peace, 
publishing of the same in our Star. C. WIDERBORG. — 
*’ all of us here join in love to your- ey 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. | 

A WresLEYAN MINISTER AND CONGREGATION TURNING OVER TO THE CHURCH. 
‘_Mr. Edwards, the minister of the Wesleyans at Swellendam, in the diocese 
of Capetown, has joined the church, and has been accepted by the bishop as a 
catechist and candidate for holy orders. Mr. Edwards has brought over his 
congregation with him.—Church News. | 

The Giornale di Napoli of the 2nd announces that the cholera has appeared 
at Palermo, there being on the first day 25 cases, of which five were fatal. The 
inhabitants are described as greatly alarmed. The municipality, which exhi- 
bits much zeal, expends considerable sums daily in disinfecting, isolating, &c. 
The epidemic is raging in the interior of the island, and the province of 
Girgenti, above all, concinues to be desolated. | | 

A Mountain OF Satt.—Arizona reveals, among other natural wonders and 
wealth, a salt hill of no small magnitude. It is said to be a ridge of several 
miles in length, one mile in breadth, and 400 feet in average height. It con- 
sists of almost pure chloride of sodium, and its actual location (which is about 
100 miles from the Great Bend of the Colorado River) agrees so well with the 
marking of old Spanish maps of such a salt mountain, that there is little ques- 
tion of the identity of the two. It was described in a recent paper read before 
the San Francisco Association, and created much interest. 

A telegram dated Leavenworth, Kansas, July 29, says—‘‘ Persons from Fort 
Gibson report the cholera raging at that post. Twelve hundred people have 
fled from Elisworth city during the last week. The average mortality is about 
ten per day. Nine out of every ten persons attacked die in from two to fifteen 
hours. The place is almost completely deserted, and an attack from the Indians 
_ isexpected. From three to five deaths per day are reported at Fort Harker. 

The scourge has also broken out amongst the troops at Forts Learned and 
Dodge, on the Arkansas river.” 

A Louisville telegram of the 29th says—‘‘ The Huntsville (Alabama) Inde- 
pendent says—‘ The mortality from cholera in Memphis is 50 perday. The 
Memphis papers are silent on the subject.’ Country papers report considerable 
cholera in the low ground of the Lower Mississippi Valley, the disease being 


chiefly confined to negroes. During the week ending July 27 five deaths from — 


yellow fever and 17 from cholera were reported at New Orleans.” 
Tue Arctic SomMgeR.—The sun does not set at present at the North Pole, 
but moves in a circle round the horizon once in 24 hours. In the pores of that 
istant region which are inhabited, it approaches the horizon about twelve 
oclock at noon, but does not dip beneath it. In Iceland the finest print can 
be read at any hour for many weeks to come. In Nova Zembla, in latitude 7 
vegetation during the month of July becomes quite rank ; deer roam over ne 
fields, and birds abound. At North Cape, the most northerly point of 
= oe begin to set till July 30, and has not been beneath the horizon 
ce May 
A preliminary return shows the sums expended in purchasing, erecting, re- 
pairing, altering, and furnishing the palaces and other residences of bishops, 
_ deans, and canons of the Established Church since 1836. The following are 
the items :—Bath and Wells, £4000 ; Chester, £4800; Exeter, £3526 9s. 2d. ; 
Gloucester and Bristol (Stapleton), 23,627 5s. 9d. ; Gloucester and Bristol 
(Gloucester), £14,411 9s. 7d.; Hereford, £800; Lincoln, £52,194 13s. 3d.¢ 
‘Ulandatl, £5064 28. €d.; Manchester, £19,037 7s. 2d.; Norwich, £7745 6s. 2d. ; 


Oxford, £6819 ; Peterborough, £3300 ; Ripon £15,491 14s. 7d. ; Rochester, | 


430,530 7s, 1d. ; Salisbury, £2000 ; Worcester, £7000 ; York, £2000, 
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